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Marshall's labours at Taxila; but this account should not be closed
without mentioning the large and varied collection of gold and
silver jewellery, personal ornaments, domestic utensils, implements
and weapons which have been recovered in the course of his ex-
cavations. These antiquarian treasures have been housed in the
local museum and constitute the only collection of its kind existing
in India. The coins too deserve a more than passing notice, for
they number over ten thousand and comprise many unique or
rare specimens and several issues of hitherto unknown rulers.

The city of Mathura (Muttra), situated on the right bank of the
Jumna, is nowadays famous as a great centre of the worship of the
divine herdsman Krishna. The sculptural remains, however, which
have been produced in such amazing numbers by the ancient
mounds wherein the district abounds, pertain but rarely to the
Krishna cult. They are generally either Buddhist or Jain, and the
former excel both in quantity and in archaeological interest.

Certain pieces of these Buddhist sculptures, such as the Silenus
discovered in 1836 by Colonel Stacy and since preserved in the
Indian Museum, Calcutta, the Bacchanalian group found by Mr.
Growse in 1873-4 at Pali Khara, and the Hercules with the Nemean
lion now at Calcutta, early attracted notice. It was thought at the
time that the Western character so clearly expressed in these sculp-
tures was to be ascribed to a more direct Hellenistic influence than
that noticeable in the Graeco-Buddhist school of Gandhara.

From the discoveries at Taxila it is now evident that the influ-
ence in question came from the deluge of Graeco-Roman art which
followed in the wake of the Parthians. It is not, however, this
debased classical art that is most typical of the Mathura school of
sculpture. The numberless fragments of railings and gateways
which once adorned the relic-shrines of Mathura (none of which
unfortunately has survived the passage of time) exhibit the same